FROM  CLIME  TO  CLIME

back on tousled ponies, shouts resounding as they rounded
up the herd. We stopped again to show our passports.
An urchin, his fair hair flaming with henna, hawked
primitive brass padlocks.

After four hours' motoring, Kermanshah appeared,
offering prospect of a wash and some food. The usual
police post heralded the town, flying the Lion and the Sun,
which until lately was the Persian standard, portraying
a golden lion crouching in front of the rays of the sun,
upon a field of green. The lion had the features of a woman,
those of the favourite playmate of an infatuated Shah.
The "Cat and Cabbage," as the ribald soldiery dubbed
it in the war, was abolished in favour of horizontal stripes
of red, white, and green, which also adorned the pillar
boxes.

Kermanshah marked the end of a pipe-line capable
of carrying about seventy-thousand gallons of oil a day,
from Naft-i-Shah over the Pa-i-tak Pass, to a refinery
able to give a yearly output of some five million tons.
The field, serving 'Iraq and Iran, lay in the foothills
on the border, tapped by both countries. The problem
before the oil company was whether to use a big pipe and
low pressure, or a small one and high pressure. The
Iranians preferred the larger pipe, appearances being
what they were; but they were persuaded to take the small ,
one with a pressure of fifteen-hundred pounds per square
inch. The pipe-line, wrapped in asbestos, felt, and hot
bituminous mastic, led to the refining plant and distribution
centre a little way outside Kermanshah and near the
Qarasu River. This refinery fed north-west Iran, save
when the roads were rendered impassable by snow: then
storage tanks at Kazvin came into play.

Was it significant that about two thousand Jews, with
unerring instinct for going where money was to be made,
lived there?

In Kermanshah we saw the first signs of unveiling*